form which he finally succeeded in imposing on those concerned
was that of a letter which the King of Bavaria, as the sovereign
next in rank to the King of Prussia, presented to that monarch in
the name of all the German princes and free cities. Ludwig II put
up a long resistance. His romantic mediaeval reminiscences gave
him visions of Wittelsbachers and Hohenzollerns alternately suc-
ceeding to the Imperial throne, and he was only brought to write
the letter when he realized that the King of Saxony or the Grand
Duke of Baden would do so if he did not. After the proclamation
of the Empire, at which he was not present, he put on mourning.
But neither was William I by any means satisfied with the course
of affairs. "What good is a brevet majority to me? " To which
Bismarck replied: "Your Majesty surely does not want to re-
main a neuter for ever: a presidency? " Finally the King signified
his agreement to the new dignity, though only if he received the
title " Emperor of Germany." But Bismarck, for constitutional
and other reasons, considered "German Emperor " to be the only
possibility. The King was so annoyed over this that he cut Bis-
marck dead at the proclamation festivities.

Peace         As the majority of the fortresses and a third of the country

were in the hands of the Germans, there could no longer be any
question that the French had lost the war. To meet the situation
Victor Hugo produced the formula: " Prussia has won the vic-
tory, France the glory." Thiers now entered upon peace negotia-
tions with Bismarck. According to a map prepared by the Prus-
sian General Staff, the original demands were considerably in
excess of what was eventually obtained: included a much larger
slice of Lorraine, with Longuyon, Briey, Nancy, Luneville, and
rounded off to the south by Belfort and Montbeliard. In the end
it was agreed that Prussia should have the whole of Alsace with-
out Belfort, and about a fifth of the former duchy of Lorraine.
Of this, about a quarter, including Metz, is French-speaking ter-
ritory, and this portion was added only for strategic reasons,
based on the so-called " glacis argument." These conditions must
be regarded as moderate. To renounce the famous " Gap of Bel-
fort" was from a purely military standpoint inopportune, and
that Bismarck's original demand for a war indemnity of six mil-
liards was not excessive is proved by the astonishing rapidity with
which the French nation raised the five to which he finally re-
'duced his figure. And, after all, who in all Europe could have
prevented Germany, with her nine hundred thousand war-trained
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